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STAFF NOTES 

We Thought that international editors 
might be interested in which nations 
belong to the International Whaling Commission 
(see article, page 12). They are as follows: 
Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Iceland, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Panama, South Africa, 

U.S A-, U-S S.R., United Kingdom 


^CORRECTIONS** 

In the last packet, 4885, a paragraph 
w ci - it I i ut m"Cn lzens Review Commission on 
’.ht iBI Ht_ld in New York Cits" on page 7. 

■ t r-h^uld be inserted half wa\ down the iirst 
. ~ -umn, right before the Repressio n .->ubnead: 

The Review Commission f o i lews i similar 
hearing held in Minneapolis, Minnesota last 
February. Commissions are planned .'or ither 
U-S. Kies as well The New V - : k hearing 
panel is now meeting to complete ci lull report 
the f vmmission and draw up resolutions fer 
luti't work. 
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photo in this packet, and story and photo in 

the last packet.) 

LNS INTERVIEW WITH JOE SAMARGIA, 

PRESIDENT OF USW' S STRIKING MINNTAC LOCAL 
IN MOUNTAIN IRON, MINNESOTA 

LIBERATION News Service 

MOUNTAIN z R0Nj Minn. (LNS) — Following is 
'f ‘ ew with Joe Samargia 3 president of the 

ted Steelworkers union (USW) Minntae local in 
fountain Iron 3 Minnesota 3 conducted by an LNS 
staff neither October 21. 

Mwnntac iron miners and processors are among 
ffOuO workers who have been on strike in northern 
-■ ■ ncs^ta and upper Michigan since August l for 
. ncentive pay bonuses and a wide range of health 

safety aemands. Steelworkers under the same 
not zona l contract who work in basic steel produc- 
tion receive " incentive pay bonuses” which give 
~ nem 6 0-9 Ob an hour more than workers on the Iron 
range. Iron Range workers receive an "attendance 
conus " of lob an hour . 

Although a strike over local issues is legal 
under the USW's no-strike pact 3 the Experimental 
Negotiating Agreement (ENA) 3 the companies call 
the strike "illegal” and are suing the USW for 
minions of dollars in damage claims . In par- 
ticular 3 the companies have refused to negotiate 
the incentive pay demand claimir^g it is a national 
rather than local issue . 

The Minntae plant 3 owned and operated by the 
U- S Steel Corporation 3 was the site of a 9-day 
wildcat strike in 1972. Minntae strikers are 
stall considered the most militant in the area, 
un October 20 3 a group of about 20 Minntae strikers 
blocked the road used by construction workers 3 who 
have been allowed to enter the plant during the 
strike. For four hours, the strikers kept out 
about 2 3 000 construction workers and 2-200 admini- 
strative personnel in an expression of dissatis- 
faction over the slow pace of negotiations. 

HOW LONG HAVE YOU WORKED ON THE IRON RANGE? 

I worked seven years at a plant in Babbit, 
Minnesota and seven and a half years now at 
Minntae. I still work in the plant when I can, 
since I was elected president. I’m a welder. 

HAS YOUR FAMILY WORKED IN THE IRON MINES? 

My brother has worked at Minntae for ten years. 
And my grandfather and my father both worked in 
the underground mines, mining soft ore. My grand- 
father began raining at the turn of the century and 
he was involved in the 1907 and 1916 strikes. My 
father was involved in the 1959 industry-wide steel 
s t r ike . 

DID THEY TALK ABOUT THE UNION? OR THE STRIKES? 

From the time that I was old enough to remem- 
ber I heard about unions, the struggles of the 
union. My father was a grievance man, he was an 
officer in a local union around here in the steel- 
workers union. My mother was a steward for the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union for many years. 

So I grew up hearing all about unions and the 
problems. So it just kind of rubbed off, I guess. 


WHAT IS THE MAIN ISSUE YOU'RE STRIKING OVER NOW? 

The membership here is losing money because of 
a lack of incentive pay. The miners up here have 
never had the opportunity to work under the incen- 
tive. 

The contract says that the company has the uni 
lateral right to install an incentive and the union 
can't do anything about it ... there's no way you 
can file a grievance ... there ' s no way you can get 
it unless you're in bargaining, local issue bar- 
gaining. 

But the company — from the first day that we 
brought up the issue of disparity, the lack of in- 
centive, they've said, "if you continue with this 
issue we're going to litigate the case." They 
told us that in February — that's their position, 
they've never changed it, and we've never changed 
ours. And they're just holding tight on it. 

WHAT ARE THE HEALTH AND SAFETY ISSUES AT 
MINNTAC? 

We have a lot of issues on safety and health. 
One is the protective clothing and protective 
equipment. Right now a man has to pay for most 
of that stuff out of his own pocket. So we're 
asking for the company to provide rainsuits for 
people who are working in these terrifically muddy 
areas and gloves where you're using solvents and 
lots of water, and things like that. 

Other issues under health and safety have to do 
with dust control. We have a lot of problems 
with dust in all of our plants. This is where 
they've been foolin’ the government on this thing — 
they say, "Well, we have to take an engineering 
study of this area and find out what we have to do 
to make it more safe." Well, what this does is 
postpone everything for three or four years. 

The equipment that the company has is not 
completely adequate and they don't have enough 
maintenance crews keeping even these dust collecting 
systems working. And in some areas we want them to 
install electrostatic precipitators and more venti- 
lation and stuff like this that takes the dust out 
of the air. And I know we can solve a lot of the 
problems just doing that. 

Like I say, we're not really experts to know ho 
much they need. But we're expert enough to say you 
know when you see it you know you're breathing 
it. So we know we've got a problem. 

TACONITE DUST CAUSES SILICOSIS, DO YOU HAVE PEOPLE 
IN YOUR LOCAL SUFFERING FROM SILICOSIS? 

Our local has the rare distinction, actually, 
of having a man who has silicosis who's still 
walking. Usually there is no way to diagnose 
silicosis unless you take an autopsy. And this one 
man won his case in court in a lawsuit for work- 
men's comp [ensat ion] in the state of Minnesota, and 
in fact he's still alive and he does have silicosis. 
You don't find too many people with silicosis that 
are around. We do have a dust problem and it's a 
damn bad problem. 

ARE THERE OTHER HEALTH AND SAFETY ISSUES? 

Our local is asking for an ambulance because 
there's no emergency treatment at the plant. We're 
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j^alf an hour or 45 minutes from the hospital* This 
ias been an issue at our local for at least 6 years* 

And we feel that the problem is getting worse 
because the plant is growing At one time we had 
400 people, and now we’re up to 3400 people and 
this plant is going to go up to 4000 So there’s no 
wav m the world that this company can get away 
from this, they’re gonna have to give us an ambu- 
lance service on the 30 b before we settle anything. 

Last spring the company bought a fire truck 
that must've cost them $60,000 or $70,000 to pro- 
tect their equipment. Well they protect their e- 
quipment » but they're not toe worried about people — 
people are pretty expendable. 

WHAT’S happening with negotiations right now, are 

THERE ANY GOING ON AT ALL? 

There is nothing going cn with negotiation, ab- 
solutely not, nothing. 

THE WALL STREET JOURNAL AND BUSINESS WEEK REPORTED 
THAT SOME UNION NEGOTIATORS HAVE SUGGESTED THAT A 
COMPROMISE WOULD HAVE TO BE WORKED OUT, THAT THE 
COMPANIES WOULD GIVE IN ON THE INCENTIVE ISSUE IF 
THE UNION WOULD AGREE FROM NOW ON WHENEVER A COM - 
PANY CLAIMS A LOCAL ISSUE IS ACTUALLY NATIONAL, THE 
ARGUMENT WOULD HAVE TO GO 10 ARBITRATION BEFORE THE 
UNION COULD CALL A STRIKE THIS WOULD MAKE THE ENA 
AN EVEN TIGHTER NO-STRIKE AGREEMENT. WHAT DO YOU 
THINK ABOUT THAT? 

Well, 1 read the same article but I haven't 
heard any discussion on it Right now the way the 
ENA stands, I don’t think that too many people are 
lookin too kindly at it. 

IF THE UNION LEADERSHIP ON THE INTERNATIONAL LEVEL 
STEPPED IN AND TOOK OVER SOME LEVEL OF THE NEGOTIA- 
TIONS AND THEY DID WORK OUT A COMPROMISE LIKE THAT, 
WHAT WOULD HAPPEN? 

I wouldn’t appreciate that at all number one* 
We’ve been assured from McBnde[USW president] him- 
self that the local issue settlements will be done 
on a local level, and everybody’s going to be in- 
volved and informed of anything that happens on top 
and any agreement has to come out of the local u- 
nions ..because that’s what this is, a local issue 
strike . 

I feel that if the ENA has to come down to tak- 
ing a local issue to arbitration before you could go 
on strike, I don't think It'll survive. Because the 
company can say anything is a national issue and 
then you don’t have a chance You kill time with an 
arbitrator , and everybody knows that when you go 
to an arbitrator you flip a coin, so even if you’re 
right half the time, you're still losm something, 

WHAT DO YOU MEAN THAT THE ENA WON’T SURVIVE. DO YOU 
MEAN THAT STEELWORKERS W0N' T T TAKE IT? 

Right. We’re under the ENA for the bargaining 
that will take place in 1980 and after that bargain- 
ing is done, we’ll [local union presidents, not the 
rank and file] be voting on whether to keep the ENA 
as part of the contract. The ENA ran into problems 
this time, And I think with this strike, and the 
companies’ attitudes and what they ve tried to do 
in this strike, I don’t see how any local union 
president can vote for the ENA. 

WHAT DO YOU THINK THIS STRIKE IS DOING TO THE ENA? 

All we wanted to do was have a local issue 
strike, but it’s turned out to be a battle over the 


ENA. 

LEGALLY YOU, THE LOCAL’S PRESIDENT , CAN AGREE TO A 
SETTLEMENT. THE STRIKERS DON’T HAVE TO VOTE ON A 
SETTLEMENT, DO THEY? 

No, they don’t. But we’ve told our people from 
the beginning of the strike, when we do have a set- 
tlement in the wind and a deal that’s fairly decent, 
that we’ll come back to the membership and they ii 
vote on it, just like they voted on it in the begin- 
ning when they voted to go on strike And they can 
decide whether they want to accept that c-r net or 
go back and get some more. I feel that’s the only 
way you can do it. 

And 1 believe it’s very important that someday 
we’re gonna have that constitution, the union consti- 
tution, changed so that the membership does ratify 
all contracts, including the basic steel contract* 

WHAT HAS THE SUPPORT FROM THE INTERNATIONAL UNION 
BEEN LIKE? 

You can always say you need more. We’ve had 
terrific support as far as in court We’ve had the 
best attorneys, I believe they're the best attorneys 
in the country,. 

But I would like to see more pressure cn the 
companies by the international on the strike itself 
in a couple of ways. One problem is that the union 
has worked with the companies in fighting for import 
quotas and trying to stabilize the industry. And on 
the other hand we have been on strike here fer, this 
is 82 days, and the corporations are trying to 
break the strike through iron-ore imports. 

It’s really ironic that the international is 
out trying to stop steel imports and on the ether 
hand the companies aie trying to break our strike 
with iron ore imports 

WHAT ABOUT THE STRIKE FUND? ISN'T IT POSSIBLE TO 
GET MORE STRIKE BENEFITS IF THE INTERNATIONAL WOULD 
AUTHORIZE IT? 

The strike benefits were $20 a week and they 
increased it to $30. We were a little bit disap- 
pointed* We'd like to see it get raised more, but 
it wasn't, it was raised to $30, A motion was made 
to raise it to $40 but it was defeated m the execu- 
tive board meeting of the international union 

We feel the ENA, the way it is, there’s just 
no way we could deplete that strike fund, I think 
you could have strikers getting $50 cr $60 a week 
and have no problem at all, expecially when you 
have in this situation 20,000 on strike and you've 
got 1,400,000 people workin’ and paying into the 
fund. So I don’t think we're really draining the 
fund. It’s probably stayin' status quo We're 
probably the first ones to take a bice out of it 
since, well hell, since it started, really. 

So we were kind of disappointed, but I guess 
that’s all we can do, is be disappointed 

HAS THE STRIKE BEEN EFFECTIVE SO PAR? 

This local issue strike thing is not as sweet 
as it sounds when you read the ENA, 

I don’t see how anybody could survive a local 
issue strike in a steel plant, now that we’ve been 
into this strike this long. We have almost 90% ci 
the mining industry shut doim and cur economic clout 
against the company has not taken any impact yet, 
it’s just starting to. 

If one locaL union or one steel plant would g o 
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or. st l ike in Chicago, say, they could increase the 
p' ion of all other mills in the United States 

arc. they could hold that local union out and you 

0 l c, have no economic pressure on 'em. There’s 
,’ust r.c way you could hurt 'em. And that’s what a 
s t 1 ike l- , it's who's tougher 

HOW LONG DO YOU THINK THE STRIKE WILL LAST? 

1 couldn't guess. There’s no sign yet of it 
breaking, none whatsoever 

DO YOU THINK THIS STRIKE IS GOING TO AFFECT THE 
EG IT. STEELWORKERS UNION? 

1 believe it is. I was invited to the Dis- 
trict 31 conference in Chicago last week and had 
an opportunity to speak there and talk to a lot of 
people, And this strike is being watched by all 
peep le in basic steel — because they are under 
the ENA just like we are — they want to see just 
what happens to us They are surprised by the 
nui nancy and strength of our forces, and how 
strongly all local unions voted on the strike votes. 

That wasn't done any place in basic steel. So 
people are looking to see just what the heck is 
happening 

ARE PEOPLE AT YOUR LOCAL DETERMINED TO STICK IT 
OUT UNTIL THEY GET WHAT THEY WANT? 

The company knows that someday down the line 
rhere's going to be a settlement made on this 
strike, but what they're trying to do is set the 
groundwork so that there is not a strike in this 
area tor a long time and they have labor peace 
through the hand of the company breaking the 
backs of the people as far as their unity and 
strength And I think they're barking up the 
wrong tree I really do. 

We have a lot of young people who are 
learning what the labor movement is all about and 
they're learning from the older guys we have. And 
they've learned through the wildcat strike and 
through standing shoulder to shoulder that there is 
strength in the union. And I don't think the com- 
pany is genna be able to break that out of them, 

I think we're going to have one of the 
strongest labor movements in the United States 
when this is over because our people are really 
united And it's great to see it, it's nice to 
see the revitalization of the union, 

-30- 
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CONGRESSIONAL BRIEFING CALLS FOR INVESTIGATION 
OF JUDGE’S CONDUCT IN ROSENBERG CASE 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- "The question is whether 
the Rosenbergs had a fair trial," Representative 
John Conyers (D.-Mich ) stated at the opening of 
a briefing on the role and conduct of Judge Irving 
R. Kaufman during and after the Rosenberg trial 
25 years ago. 

The briefing for House and Senate members 
was held on October 19 to encourage Congress to 
undertake an investigation of the relationship 
between Judge Kaufman and the prosecution in the 
Rosenberg- Sob ell case and determine whether he 
committed impeachable offenses. Conyers and members 
of a panel consisting of John Shattuck, American 


Civil Liberties Union; Marshall Perlin, attorney 
for the Rosenbergs' sons, Michael and Robert Meero- 
pol; and Vern Countryman, Harvard Law School, 
addressed the gathering 

Julius and Ethel Rosenberg were electrocuted 
in 1953, two years after they were convicted of 
conspiracy to commit espionage. Protesters at the 
time claimed that the prosecution case rested on 
the Cold War hysteria of the McCarthy period rather 
than evidence And efforts to reopen the case have 
now uncovered information suggesting that the judge 
himself was swayed by the political currents of 
the period- Judge Kaufman is presently Chief Judge 
of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit, with jurisdiction over all 
federal courts in New York, Connecticut and Vermont. 

The October 19 briefing was based on informa- 
tion obtained from FBI documents released under the 
Freedom of Information Act and published by the 
National Committee to Reopen the Rosenberg Case in 
a pamphlet called The Kaufman Papers c 

Released in June 1976, the documents disclose 
"a persistent and continuous pattern of' conduct on 
the part of Judge Kaufman which would establish that 
he abandoned any pretense of being a neutral and 
impartial judicial official." 

Several of the documents present evidence 
of Kaufman having "secretly communicated with the 
prosecuting authorities and the FBI" in order to 
"expedite the time of execution and immunize his 
judicial conduct and the sentence from appellate 
review by the Court of Appeals and the Supreme 
Court," 

Also presented m the documents is evidence 
of Kaufman's continuous attempts over the years 
"to use government agencies to suppress and deter 
critical comments about the case m the media, to 
resist growing public demand for disclosure of the 
facts concerning the case and to disseminate 
statements favorable to him and his prosecution " 

If Kaufman did engage in the activity indi- 
cated in the FBI documents, such actions would 
constitute criminal conduct, a violation of the 
Canons of Judicial Ethics and his oath of office, 
and an abuse of the judicial processes. 

Harvard Law School Professor Vern Countryman's 
words to the briefing called for a Congressional 
inquiry by the Judiciary Sub-committee to verify 
the information m the documents and find out if 
impeachable offenses occurred 

In an interview at his home in Massachusetts, 
Michael Meeropol voiced satisfaction at the latest 
developments in efforts to reopen his parents' case, 
"This is the first serious response by the only 
organ of government that has the power to make 
Judg;e Kaufman, and the judiciary, accountable," 
Meeropol said, 

-30- 
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People who come out of prison can build up the coun 
Misfortune is a test of people’s fidelity, 

Those who pretest at injustice are people of true m 
When the prison-doors are opened, the real dragon 

will fly out, 

-Ho Chi Mmh • » 
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INDONESIA: I HE WORLD'S LARGEST. PRISON 
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Lo -°necpr of interne*, ional responsibility 

t ouards human rights. . , Ir. no o r he r c.ctncry in the 
101 Id do there exist sc many political prisoners, 
detained for so long without trial., , Whether from 
the point of view of numbers, of a ur tit ion, of 
methods utilized, of the extent of massacres and 
arbitrary arrests, what is happening has no equiva- 
lent in the world today." 


The timing couldn’t ha x *e been better for 
those words to receive widespread attention. Their 
author, Amnesty International, had just received 
the Nobel Peace Prize, and now it fingered the 
world's most massive violator of human rights. But 
the denunciation went virtually unout Iced here in 
the U.S Because the hell descrioed by Amnesty 
International was not Cambodia tr Vietnam. It was 
Indonesia, often referred to by U.S. officials not 
only as a staunch ally but an a demo; racy "saved" 
by U.S intervention in Indochina. 


The N e w Inq ui sition 

For most people who knew where to ini this 
, ountry of 3,000 islands on the map, the name 
Indonesia awakens little more than image? of f loVer 
dancers and the heavenly beaches of Bait where every 
summer foreign tourists flock to err cy their vaca- 
tions- After several years oi work. Amnesty 
International denounces what hides behind the 
ultra-modern hotels and the Bali note lolklore: 

"Tens of thousands of political prisoners, very 
likely 100,000, are detained without crial. They 
are used as servant? by “he officers, exploited as 
unpaid labor or subjected to dope - tat icn at hard 
labor. They are abused by the authorities. Most 
nave been detained for more than 11 years without 
over having been tried. Men, worrrm. and children 
are imp-'isoned arbitrarily, subjected to the 
absolute power of the l o ... a i military authorities..." 

But the 100,000 "tapols" (political prisoners) 
in Indonesia are only the tip of the iceberg, 
continues the Amnesty International report: the or- 
ganization estimates that a full quarter of the 
adult population, 10 million people and their 
families, have lived for more than 10 years in 
"a nightmare" and have been subjected to "what 
tan be described as a veritable irquisi lion" 
conducted by the "all powerful structure of intimi- 
dation and repression, " the military rA the 
Kopkamtib (Command for the Reestablishment of Law 
a nd Orde r ) . 

For the Indonesian people, the "nightmare" 
o egan on September 30, 1965: on that day, a group 
ul nationalist officers attempted to purge the army 
general staff of elements tied rc the CIA. The 
a r Tempt ran aground and gate the signal for a 
oloodbath unprecedented since tt.e Nazi holocaust. 

The military and civilian extreme right 

u fid e r * o ok t he phy s ical 1 i q u i d a *- 1 o n c_f — I Jit* — s — 
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and sympathizers of the Indonesian Communist 
Party, the largest communist party in the non- 
communist world with three million members and 
15 million supporters The butchery lasted for 
four months: as many as a million "communists 
were slaughtered (the government's official 
figures recognize a figure of "only" 500,000) and 
about 800,000 were arrested. 

The "Orden Baru" (New Order) of General 
Suharto was installed within the first months. 
Local commanders, placed directly under the 
authority of Kopkamtib, were given total power to 
arrest, interrogate, torture and imprison for as 
long as they saw fit. It is the Inquisition. It 
has not ceased for 12 years, calculated Amnesty, 
citing an impressive body of testimony carefully 
verified and cross-checked 

"If in the course of the years, a large 
number of people have been set free," states 
Amnesty International, "a good number have been 
rearrested and now arrests are still taking place. 
Still it is impossible cc draw up a complete 
balance sheet of this white terror; the Indonesian 
generals themseives could not do it because the 
local officers have not been obliged to inform 
their superiors of the arrests they have made or 
of the fate reserved for the "suspects." 

Nevertheless, in carefully studying the 
official figures. Amnesty concluded that "more 
than 55,000 and probably IOGjOOO people" are 
detained today in the thousands or prison camps, 
interrogation centers and penitentiaries that 
dot the archipelago. 

Tor cure and Forced labor 

What are the "tapolr" guilty of’’ A small 
number (a few thousand at mostl belong to category 
A: they are suspected of having taken part 
directly in the events of 1965; these were supposed 
to be tried, but very few were (800 in 12 years), 
in parodies of justice that Amnesty exposes in 
detail (all these trial were found guilty and a 
good number were executed). 

A large number of prisoners belong to category 
B: these were imprisoned without being accused 
of anything whatsoever, except having belonged 
to the PCI or to one of the mass organizations 
linked to the PCI and tnerefore having played an 
"indirect role" in the events, at least in the 
eyes of the military. They will never be tried 
"because there are no proofs against them." But 
they remain imprisoned maeriniteiy "because they 
represent a menace for society." 

The third category is that of the C's: many 
of them were arrested because they had "an atti- 
tude indicating a sympatny for the PCI" or for 
having known or been related to one of those 
detained under categories A or B. 


For all, states the Amnesty report, the 
conditions of detention are abominable": over- 

crowding, total lack of hygiene and medical care, 
insufficient rations of food (according to 
the testimony received by Amnesty, most of those 
detained receive only a few spoonfuls of rice and 
a miniscule bite of bean c red as their total daily 
diet) explain why diseases like tuberculosis and 
beri-beri have become endemic. In July 1977, the 
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i] Red Cross received evidence according 
' ' 1 ^ » 000 pi is oners had died of hunger and 

v " 1 "" ’ 1 n 1 course of the last few months,, 

' prisoners, often reduced to a state where 
t( v iov'K like walking skeletons, are in addi c ion 
v *• ; v • ’ tn ompe 1 1 1 d to dc f c r c ed labo r , 11 states 
r n ° cpo: t ol Amnesty I nt er na t tonal , which reveals 
h .>i ese of torture has passed from "systematic" 

' i-ril 19691 to "frequent" still today As for the. 

* lit prisoners, if they theor et i caily have 

i he tight • o visit several times a year, most often 
r hev ore m apable of exercising that right It is 
1 v u i i t i c ul t to know wher e a prisoner is i near— 

' stared; m addition the camps and prisons are often 
:id:1 rc 8 et to and very far from the cities where 
people live 

Journalists and other foreign visitors have 
been absolutely unable to visit the detention 
v enters since 1972, aside from rare prearranged 

It r cok until January of this year before 
a T cam from the International Red Cross was allowed 
rc penetrate' t he barriers and visit a few prisons: 
tin rt-am was able only to denounce the obstacles and 
:n a n i p u 1 at ions organized by the government to block 
a genuine investigation 

The Final Solution 

The release of prisoners (about 500,000 so far 
a: carding to the government) doesn't mark the end 
of their nightmare If they are not thrown back in 
p risen, rhey live as virtual pariahs. They remain 
under judicial control, are net allowed to leave 
their own village, sometimes even their own house, 
and are at the mercy of the military authorities, 
whom they must bribe if they don' T want to get in 
more trouble 

In general, they cannot find work, because for 
t he t they need to be armed with a certificate of 
non-involvement (in the events of 1965), which 
naturally is denied to them Bereft of this docu- 
ment, an Indonesian citizen can't engage in any 
public activities or benefit from any social 
services including schools: the children of former 
"tapeis" therefore may never go tc school and 
their spouses are never accepted at dispensaries. 

That might explain why more than 50 percent of the 
wives ci detainees have chosen to divorce their 
nusbands As for their friends, since "a freed 
prisoner is a dangerous person," a contact with one 
could ‘■•e er;. ugh to justify an arrest ... It amounts 
in efte' r to almost complete isolation for the 
former prisoners 

Since 1976, the Indonesian authorities have 
ini T rated an even more effective solution in this 
area: the "released" prisoners are deported to 

listant end inhospitable islands such as Buru, where 
they are forced to participate in creation of "settle- 
ment colonies." For the Indonesian authorities, 
this "final solution" of the "tapol" problem 
corresponds with the government efforts to thin the dense 
population of certain regions (Java for instance has 
t lie highest population density on earth) At the 
same time resettlement is aimed at reducing the 
staggering unemployment rate in a nation where offi- 
cial figures show that only 30 percent of the 
working population has steady, full-time work. In 
fact, emphasizes the report of Amnesty, this strategy 
amounts to nothing more nor less than massive 
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deportations to veritable concentration camps 
where the "freed" prisoners are subjected to 
forced labor without any hope of ever being reinte- 
grated into society. 

The Conspiracy of Silence 

The existence of tens cf thiusands of politi- 
cal prisoners, of a "Gulag" affecting more than a 
quarter of the tctal population has cf course been 
denounced for years by numerous organizations and 
individuals, including Amnesty International,. 
Nevertheless, the repression in Indonesia has 
never been front-page news in the western press. 
"The governments and the public refuse to take a 
position because of the complexity of the problem 
but also because its extent often seems unbeliev- 
able," explains Amnesty, The report could have 
added other more political reasons for this 
conspiracy of silence. Readers of the newspapers 
at the time will remember with what enthusiasm the 
western world greeted the bloodbath cf 1965 

Nowhere was the enthusiasm more pronounced 
than in Washington As long ago as 1953, President 
Dwight D« Eisenhower had defended U S. aid to 
French forces in Vietnam as "the cheapest way , „ . to 
get certain things we need from the riches of the 
Indonesian territory " And Eisenhower’s words 
were not lost on his vice president", Richard M. 
Nixon, who pointed out sagely 14 years later that: 
"With its 100 million people and its 3,000 mile arc 
of islands containing the region's richest hoard 
of natural resources, Indonesia constitutes the 
greatest prize in the Southeast Asian area " 

News that the coup in 1965 had cemented this 
"prize" firmly into the western tamp was greeted 
with delight as proof that U,S. intervention in 
Vietnam was worthwhile Even as 7 i>;~ magazine 
reported that "the humid air bears the reek of 
decaying flesh,, small rivers and streams have 
literally been clogged wirh bodies," reporters in 
Washington spoke of "officials elated to find 
their expectations being realized " 

American business leaders were even more elated 
"Indonesia is the best thing that’s happened to 
Uncle Sam since World War U," one World Bank 
official commented. For along with installing the 
generals in power, the -.cup put a group of U.S.- 
trained economists often referred :c as the 
Berkeley Mafia" in charge of Indonesia's economy 
and its treasure trove of oil, minerals and other 
natural resources 

Since the coup, Indonesia has become the 
principal benificiary of western aid and investment 
particularly through an international consortium 
which in 1976 alone granted it $3.5 billion in 
c redi ts . 

In fact, the Indonesia of the generals is 
considered by many to be a veritable "model" state. 
Amnesty International is justly troubled in 
recalling that "in September 1973, at the time of 
the coup in Chile, the slogan 'Djakarta, Djakarta' 
appeared on the walls," that in Turkey "groups of 
the extreme right talk, about following the example 
of Indonesia to put an end to the influence of 
t left and that in Thailand, on the eve of the 
right-wing coup in October 1976, several military 
leaders openly evoked the possibility of "an Indo- 
nesian solution. „ " 
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• ‘ ls context,*' concludes r he report of 

x 1 n i r r.ut lc na 1 , M tha: the f a^c» concerning 
■> l i i.p r i sonn.e-m Q nd its history m Indonesia 
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A FORMER INDONESIAN PRISONER SPEAKS 

LIBERATION News Service 
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IN DECEMBER OF i 9 7 6 THE INDONESIAN MILITARY 
' OVERNMENT ANNOUNCED A RELEASE PLAN FOR PRISONERS. 
LAN YOU EXPLAIN ITS EFFECT 9 


The release plan announced ar the beginning of 
3e-c ember 19/6 was full of very grave de:eptions. A 
ceremony was held in Djakarta at whi.h 391 people 
were officially and publicly released This was 
described as being one contingent of a coral of 
2,500 prisoners who were being released during 1976. 

Now, we we v e able to identity quite a lot of the 
prisoners. Their faces appeared on television and 
there were quite a few people in Djakarta who knew 
the prisoners individually The general opinion 
among prisoners' families in Djakarta was that ^ f 
these 391 prisoners being officially released, 270 
were people who had been released mere than a year 
before. So that made us dcubt very much the valid- 
ity or accuracy of the figure cf 2500 for 1976. 

At the same time the government announced a 
phased release program for coming years. But in 
the same breath it went on tc claim tbs'- because 
prisoners would have diffi ulty getting jobs, and 
because unemployed ex-pr i tone r s would be a security 
risk, the government would oblige the "released 
prisoners," so-called, to go to camps. 

The government said that because there was an 
unemployment problem in Indonesia, which is certainly 
true, released prisoners would find it difficult to 
get jobs The fact of the matter is that prisoners 
had difficulty finding jobs net so much because of 
the unemployment problem, but because they are kept 
under house arrest and don’t have the government 
papers needed to get jobs. 

These camps rhe released prisoners are sent to 
are described by the Indonesian military authorities 
as "Transmigration camps" o^ "r ese L element camps." 

Jn fa r , they are prison work camps, cf the kind 
that trie government has been running for many years 
3 J ready on rhe island of Burn, 

in lav. f he announcement about the "release" 

3 njd quite specifically that those prisoners who were 
e i ng released on the isla nd of Java w^vld be trans — 
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f erred to Bum, Buru is well known as a concentra- 
tion camp where prisoners are used as forced labor. 

So this is an extension of the prison labor camp 
system. 

The release announcement was quite clearly made 
impress the western government 8 " 

WHICH GOVERNMENTS? 

They invited a number of ambassadors from 
western countries to attend the ceremony, ambassadors 
from the U.S., Japan, Australia, West Germany, 
Holland, Britain — countries that are propping up 
the Indonesian regime with their economic aid. The 
whole purpose of this public relations exercise was 
to present the western governments with an argument 
which they could then use against the human rights 
lobbyists in their countries by saying to them, 

"Well, look, the Indonesians are really beginning 
to release the prisoners and what are you making this 
fuss about?" 

THE GOVERNMENT USES THE FIGURE OF 30,000 
PRISONERS AND AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL AND TAP0L IN 
THE U.S. AND THE U.K. USE A FIGURE OF 100,000. HOW 
DO YOU ACCOUNT FOR THIS DIFFERENCE? 

The government figure is confined only to the 
prisoners in the officially recognized and acknow- 
ledged prison and labor camps where prisoners are 
held. In fact, political prisoners in Indonesia 
are held in a vastly greater variety of places than 
these regular prisons . We know that there are many 
interrogation camps and interrogation centers in 
Djakarta where prisoners are being held. We know 
that many prisoners are being held in local military 
camps or local military offices of posts. In> Indone- 
sia, the military authorities have their command 
posts or their offices in literally every village, 
town, subdistrict capital and so on. And the mili- 
tary officer at any level of the hierarchy has full 
power to arrest and detain people and they do indeed 
do it . 

You must not forget that Indonesia is a very 
large country. There are about 49,000 villages in 
Indonesia and a very large number of small towns and 
subdistrict towns and so on and you can go to pretty 
well any place and find prisoners being held by local 
military commands, 

IN THE PAST 12 YEARS DURING WHICH THESE PRISONERS 
HAVE BEEN HELD WITHOUT TRIAL WITHOUT CHARGES, WHAT 
HAS BEEN THE EFFECT ON THE FAMILIES AND THE SOCIETY 
IN GENERAL, AND YOUR OWN FAMILY? 

I spent three years in prison and one of the 
most burdensome problems that prisoners have is 
thinking about their families. There is no system 
of social security or welfare in Indonesia, not for 
anybody and least of all the prisoners. Social 
security in Indonesia is replaced by the security 
of the extended family. 

But this system, xn many cases, breaks down in 
Indonesia because of the severity of the political 
persecution. Families feel very reluctant co display 
publicly that they sympathize with the family of a 
political prisoner by helping the wife or taking 
the children in. And in many cases the wives have 

no occupation. It's not a common thing in Indonesia 
for the wife to have a job. So t he families have 
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^rttihie difficulties in establishing a 
1 l ' 1 bitwl ter themselves- And then they have 
’ la t dis^t uni nation They can't get jobs 
re. a use ci the political clearance that is 
w so .ted And it’s very ditficuit for them to 
' those, except maybe with very high bribes. 

And they are stigmatized in many other ways, 
s unusual in Indonesia for a woman to be living 
o.io :, e Often she doesn't want to tell people why 
Act husnand is not there and then she begins to 
bo hara T^ed: 'Why are you alone, are you a 

pr.s’itute or are you whatever' And you find 
manv .1 the wives have been (.cupelled to divorce 
r hoir hushands and try to seek a new stability 
in i n c, just so they can survive and their 
. tuldren can survive So there are many, many 
tragi; c i r c urns tanc es that have tc^n political 
prisoner families asunder 

There are also children, both oi whose 
parents have been arrested, and for them the situa- 
tion is even worse 

YOUR CHILDREN WERE IN THAI SITUATION FOR 
THREE YEARS. 

I must explain My children were not in a 
really bad situation they had an enormous 
amount of problems, but I was earning money 
berore 1 was arrested, sc I was able to leave 
them with money. 

My daughter had a lot of problems She 
started teaching English and she was making 
yogurt and giving piano lessons. 

HOW OLD WAS SHE AT THAT TIME? 

She was 17. She was still going to school. 

But she still had to do these things to keep 
herself going - 

Other families are in a much more destitute 
situation I hey ma Y not have a home, or they 
hav*£ a home but have to pay the rent And there 
are many children who have become absolutely 
destitute, on the streets, or girls forced into 
pr ost it nt ion. 

SO IN MANY WAYS THE TORTURE LS NOT ONLY 
INSIDE IHE PRISONS IN THE LONG TERM DETENTION, 

BUT OUTSIDE THE PRISONS ON THE FAMILIES? 

Very much so. And for the prisoners this 
is a terrible burden- Many of the prisoners 
are tremendously distraught because they're 
worried about their families. -30- 

* * * * * * ***** * * * * * *********** * * * * * * ************* 

WOMAN DIES FROM BACK-ALLEY ABORTION 

NEW YORK (LNS) — When Congress banned Federal 
Medicaid funds for abortions August 4, women and 
third v 7 crld groups denounced the action and warned 
that many women would die as a result of cheap, 
back-alley abortions 

Already one Texas woman has died and four 
others suffered serious bleeding, following cut- 
rate abortions in Mexico, according to a report in 
the bally Wo fid. At least three of the women would 
have been eligible for federally subsidized abor- 
tions before the recent ruling. 

Texas is one of ten states which have already 
terminated all state funds for abortions Another 
i<) starts are in the process of doing so. -30- 
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CIA STUDIED GERMAN POLITICAL PRISONERS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — While controversy continues to 
grow around the deaths of German prisoners Andreas 
Baader, Gudrun Ensslin and Jan Carl Raspe, informa- 
tion suggests that the U S Central Intelligence 
Agency must be taking more than a passing interest 
in the case. In fact, the conditions under which the 
Red Army Faction prisoners had been held at Staramheim 
Prison had been connected with a CIA research foun- 
dation for the last seven years 

As reported recently by a German correspondent 
of the Pc News Service in London, "in accor- 

dance with a CIA research project, sensory depriva- 
tion has been employed against political prisoners 
in the Federal Republic of Germany as a means of 
destroying their health and will to survive " 

"Sensory deprivation" is achieved by hcldcng 
the prisoners in total isolation in cells that are 
completely electronically controlled-. At Stammheim 
the techniques were supervised and perfected by an 
associated "silent chamber" research project at 
the University of Hamburg, conducted under the 
auspices of the Federal German Army. 

Again in the words of the PNS correspondent, 

"These icenti ’ were mostly carried out with 

the Red Army Faction prisoners before and during 
their trial which ended in July this year From the 
very beginning, the Hacker Foundation, which works in 
close cooperation with the CIA and which is financed 
by the Pentagon, had access to all the records and 
files on the RAF trials, and personal and medical 
data on the procedures fori their own use-. This 
information was never granted to the counsel for the 
defense « " 

The conditions of total isolation have been 
characterized as a form of torture not only by the 
prisoners but by the League for Human Rights, Amnesty 
International and the International Committee For 
The Defense of Political Prisoners in Western Europe, 

-30- 

***************************************************** 

QUEBEC DEMONSTRATORS PROTEST NUKE PLANTS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — More than 600 demonstrators 
from across Quebec marched through the town of 
Gentilly on October 24 to protest the nuclear de- 
velopment plans of the stote-c-wned utility co::u any 
Hydro Quebec. Gentilly is located two miles from 
the site of Laprade, a heavy water reactor; it is 
four miles from Gentilly One, a completed but not 
yet functioning nuclear plant and Gentilly Two, a 
second reactor still under construction. 

After a two-hour march from the town to the 
nuclear site, the activists gathered in front of the 
guarded entrance to Gentilly Two. There they listened 
to speeches by representatives of the Front Commun 
Anti-Nucleaire and a participant in the recent anti- 
nuclear demonstration in Malville, France. 

During the speeches, organizers built a monument 
to "human folly" which was later placed near the en- 
trance to Gentilly Two The monument was constructed 
out of a large crate supported by a frame symbolizing 
radioactive waste, A message on the box warned that 
it should not be opened for 24,900 years — the time it 
takes for some nuclear wastes to lose their radio- 
active effect. -30- 

(Thanks to the Canadian University Pr ess for this info 
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KOKEAOATE 1 \\ I-; ST I U A 1 i ON L EADS T 0 
ERES I DENT PARK CHl'Nu HEE 

by Boh Lamm ia 

RPK N K K (LXS' -- During i r ^ Mist open hear- 
.ng- mo the Korean bribery s.. indd) , 0,'iober 18-20, 
tlie b^u-e Ethics Committee heard testimony that 
' ‘ l “ i i rr.ed what many people ha\ e l ong suspected: 
t tie e \ i - 1 en.c ol an ofii. ;al plan ot the Park 
Lhung Hie regime to e-xert int iuen: c on the U, S . 
government through bribery 

1 he .2 -member , eramituc was given first-hand, 
documented information that . 

Park Chung Heti knew and approx ed of the 
overt Korean lobby; 

* four directors ct the Korean ITA (KCIA) 

- o n t r o 1 1 e- d the bribery operation; 

“ the number M recipients of Korean money 
* rands for 'he moment at 1 50 : 120 members of 
Congr and 30 member- ct the I_rd White House 
stall ; 

T angaun Pack, the kc> figure in the Korean 
scandal, used at least SiO 2 milii.n tc brine 
Arne r i •. a n slfi ials by outright gift- o L me r ey , 
by contributions t-. .amp Sign litids, or by paying 
ter trip.-, and parties 

At: .'i,'.. C omm itcee investigator testified 

that Tongs un Ihrk, a rue m . k*. r , re. e iced 
S9 2 million m kickba„k= turn American rice 
growers, wn. secured eon* r a ts t : snip U S. 
ri e : _ South Korea, ^n.e the pv runs -la’s thriving 
ric.e bow 1 Through Park, American tue went to 
Korean markets or was repackaged and reexported for 
handsome profits Evidently, much of the money’' 
u-ed c - bribe American government of t lcials came 
from U.S taxpayers 

Leon A. Jaworski, the jmmitree’s special 
; cun-el, has s or upu 1 o s i y am .dud any mention of U.S, 
legir lasers or adminis r r at i\ e employees alleged to 
have parti, ipated m the s..andal; oniy the numbers 
of those involved are : .ted I he House panel has 
been careful to maintain a judicial atmosphere. 

Witnesses did not pre^en' opening statements or 
expound rheir views They were interrogated in 
a crisp, court room style 

lo no one’s surprise, at the close of the 
three — da v session, the South K -a : can Embassy issued 
a statement which dismia^ed the evidence presented 
as mere "hearsay" and repeated Seoul’s contention 
chit, if there was any wrongdoing, it surely did 
n^t meet the knowledge, approval or cooperation of 
the South Korean government 

Central Figure lur.gsun P ar k 

I his first U' hearing was part of a 
, auit-^ and s Lew-moving Congressional inquiry 
begun ten months age 

I he ( e n t r a i ligure ^ n the Korean bribery 
- 5 cundai who can answer a;i kuy questions is 
T-ngsun Park 

gut Park, the wealthy Amt- r l an-educated, 

Korean businessman, ri.c broke", Washington 

laJitc and alleged CiA ag-.-nt, i~ now m Seoul, 
from where he ' ann .? be ex c rad i . -C, (since no 

, f ,,, v ^. : r,_hMwefen_LheJJ.S : _y nd Sout h Korea) to 
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be tried on 36 counts of felony, fraud and bribery. 

A three— man Justice Department team went to 
South Korea, in order to work out an "arrangement 
with the South Korean Ministry of Justice on pro- 
cedures to question Park They returned in mid- 
October, after a 72-hour visit, with a seven-word 
statement, which said that the U.S and South 
Korean conferees agreed that they could not agree 
on anything. 

The Park Chung Hee regime clearly fears that 
questioning of Tongsun Park would reveal President 
Park’s involvement in schemes to bribe U S offi- 
cials, legislative and executive, in order to pro- 
vide massive economic and military support of his 
government „ 

Seoul’s refusal to cooperate with the U S 
investigation of Tongsun Park and Washington's loss 
of face by the rebuff has caused divisions among 
U.S. government officials over how to proceed 
further. Senate Majority leader Robert C Byrd 
warned Park Chung Hee that xf he is unwilling to 
act to further the investigation, Congress may 
cut off aid to South Korea 

Latest Dev e 1 opment s 

Developments which may change long-standing 
relations between the U S. and Park Chung Hee 
regime have taken a sudden turn in the latest 
discussion on the bribery scandal 

In response to Park Chung Hee’s continued 
refusal to cooperate with American committees 
investigating the Korean scandal. Representative 
Clement Zablocki, a longtime supporter of aid ro 
South Korea and chairman of a House committee 
looking into U.S. -Korea relations, said in an 
interview October 26, that the Hcuse of Represen- 
tatives will not even consider President Carter's 
request to transfer $800 million worth of weapons 
to South Korea. 

This transfer of military hardware was to be 
the first installment of a $2 billion package as 
compensation to the Park regime for President 
Carter's proposal to withdraw 32,000 ground creeps 
from South Korea by 1982 

The House's refusal to consider this transfer 
challenges Park Chung Hee's prestige; it is, in 
effect, a vote of no confidence in his rule by his 
chief supporters in the U.S The Zablocki inter- 
view cannot go unnoticed both by the ROK army and 
by Koreans at home and abroad who want tc replace 
the Park dictatorship with a democratic form of 
government. In fact, in the last two weeks of 
October, two ROK officers, one noncommissioned 
officer and two engineers attached to the ROK army 
defected and fled to North Korea There, they 
denounced Park’s undemocratic rule and his unwil- 
lingness to resume the dialogue with the North to 
create favorable conditions for reunifying the 
divided peninsula. 

Additionally, students at Seoul’s Yonsei Uni- 
versity held the largest demonstration since 1975 in 
the South Korean capital. They called for Palk l s 
ouster, for dismantling his dictatorship and for 
making a complete public exposure of the Korean 
bribery scandal.. According to Japanese news sources 
more than 4,000 students were involved in this actio 
Though .the Soulih Korean police managed ro hre^k 
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v:t:n. nsiiatun and v lose the university, it 
■" ''-cwMrnv that enlv 50 people were arrested and 
<• " f * * <■ £ '• *• a t v i,' 1 on : e , no one was killed. It is 
ooiKiO.o too, that at a time of increased re— 

: 1 " ' ' ' t. tu South Korea, the university, the 
o ,i ; v N t c i o l discontent in many societies, so openly 
r.-". ih>: s popular d i ssat isl ac t ion and unrest The 
o. i o n.-tiation of October 24 indicates new cracks 
. o toe wall ot tight security in South Korea. 

Mcanwr.ite, in the U.S . , Representative Edward 
0 o t w i n " k i , a strong supporter of aid to Park Chung 
note, has ^.cme under Federal investigation for in- 
torimng Scuth Korean diplomats that one of their 
intelligence officers was about to delect. That 
lit should be investigated indicates the erosion 
— i- S support for the Park regime, 

U S Unw illing To Cut Aid 

But, just as Park Chung Hee is folly aware 
that admission of wrongdoing by his government 
might -dise his downfall, tho^e in the U S who 
have supported his dictatorship for the past six- 
roe n years fear that revealing the true nature of 
the Park government, would threaten U.S government 
and corporate interests as well 

the end ot World Wat II Lhe U.S, has 
spent $190 billion to enlarge the division of the 
IK. l ean nut ion and t ... maintain a separate 
bwu:he r n government. m Seoul And the presence 
of ic*t>-two thousand U.S troops still assures the 
divi-i n between n. r th and south 

despite Byrd's statement. Congress is still 
unwilling to pressure Park by adding a simple rider 
to any bill in either house to end funding of the 
Park regime And even m the event that Park is 
forced out of office, the U.S wcTd hope to main- 
tain its I irm hold on South Korea through a new 
r egime 

>\ A 

( Bob Cambria is a writer on Korean affairs and 
a member of the Committee For A New Direction For 
U S Korea Policy ) 
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If YOU CANT WALK IN, FLY: 

SOUTH AFRICA NOIIFIES SOWETO BY AIR DROPS 

NEW YORK (Africa News/LNS) — Residents cf 
South Africa's black Soweto township were surprised 
to find messages irom the government falling out of 
the sky on October 25 and 26 Leaflets dropped from 
government airplanes informed Sowetans that utility 
rates were going up, and warned against any demon- 
strations- 


BAKKE CASE BACKFIRING 
AFFIRMATIVE ACTION FOR THE ELITE EXPOSED 

NEW YORK (LNS ) — As the facts in the Bakke 
case become better- and belatedly-known, questions 
are being raised about the University of Califor- 
nia at Davis’s admission policy for applicants 
from influential families, 

According co a recent article in the East 
Bay Voice, the same year Bakke applied to the 
medical school, 1973, the dean intervened in the 
admissions process on behalf of five well- 
connected white applicants in order to put them 
ahead of other white applicants with initially 
higher grades 

Allen Bakke, a 35 year old white engineer, 
is suing Davis on the ground that he was denied 
admission as a result cf the schools' special 
admission program which reserved 16 out of 100 
places for "underprivileged minorities." 

The dean's preferential admissions were a 
routine practice until 1976 when articles written 
in a campus paper exposing the practice prompted 
the president to order that they be stopped, 

George Sutherland, a former Davis, medical 
student who has thoroughly researched the school's 
admission policies found that the administration 
directed the admissions committee to save five 
spaces for students selected by the dean This 
information has been confirmed by former assistant 
dean Peter Storandt 

Sutherland’s research revealed one instance 
when the dean directed that a student who had not 
even filed an application be admitted. The student 
was the son of a state assembly member. In 1975 
the dean requested that his assistant add six 
points to a student interviewer's rating cf an 
applicant -- just enough to qualify the applicant 
for admission 

Many ether schools share this policy of ad- 
mitting at least a' specified number of wealthy 
students. Syndicated columnist Carl Rcwan recently 
wrote about professional schools' policies for 
"selling" admissions to children cf powerful 
state legislators, trustees, influential alumni, 
and citizens whose positions and bank accounts 
looked promising to college officials. Rowan 
quoted from a report on admission policies which 
stated: "In 1973, the Chicago Medical School col- 
lected an average of $50,000 in contributions 
from relatives and friends of 77 cf its 91 first 
year students School officials admitted under 
oath that money influenced admission chances." 


The unusual tactic points to the difficulty 
white officials now have in exercising control over 
the township’s defiant residents. Ordinarily, the 
black-edited newspaper. The World 3 would have spread 
the news, but that publication was banned in the 
late October crackdown. 

Delivering the news door to dcor would have 
been an expensive and time-consuming job in a town- 
ship whose population is estimated at 1,5 million. 
And it might not be a very safe job either, A 
similar announcement last spring provoked wide- 
spread protests, and forced the authorities to 
b a k c f f _ 3Q_ 
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The same policy may also have influenced both 
the University of California's rejection of Allen 
Bakke and its weak courtroom defense against Bakke. 

Frank Ochoa, one of the 13 lawyers who prepare 
the National Urban League's brief in opposition to 
Bakke for the Supreme Court conrends that the Uni- 
versity's initial arguments in the case were flabby 
"because they did not want to go into admissions 
r ecords 

"And the dominant reason why the university 
did not go into the total admission picture," Ochoa 
continued, "was because they did not want to be em- 
barrassed by the dean's admission practices," -30- 
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BULLETIN BOARD * * AN LNTERNAL BULLETIN FOR ALL LNS SUBSCRIBERS* ^NOVEMBER 4, 


1977**RMBB 


i ool' FR ° M: lns ’ 17 w 17th Sr ’ New York > N Y - 

LNS is looking for full-time staff members 
111 L ut 8 ta phics and editorial departments as well 
in our printshcp Some writing and graphics 
skills necessary but we are willing to train, 

R v me n and Third World people are especially 
encouraged. Write to us at the above address or 
call (212) 989-3555. 


FROM: Committee on Militarism in Education, 

Box 271, Nyack , N„Y. 10960, 

A committee of some 50 educators from across 
the country has formed to alert communities to 
the recruiting, training and propaganda that 
military personnel carry out m schools and 
col leges . 

A list of Youth and Militarism Literature 
is available fr om the above address . Articles 
include such topics as "ROTC Making a Quiet 
Comeback on U,S, Campuses''; "Blacks in the 
Military"; and "The Militarization of Women-" 

* a * 

FROM: Taller Grafico, Box 128, Tierra 

Amarilla, N>w Mexico 87575 

The Taller is the silkscreen workshop of La 
Cooperativa y La Clinica, a rural self -development 
organization which provides medical care, legal 
and family counseling, and other needs of the 
rural area, The Taller Grafico makes hand silk- 
screened calendars, note and greeting cards , They 
will send calendars or note cards as holiday 
gifts, if orders are received before December 1. 
Calendars are $3.50 and cards are $3.50 per dozen. 
Catalogue is available from the Taller Grafico 
at the above address 

* A * 

FROM : Nuveatu o : ALu i v x .. i. , j. .»a ( it ion, 

202 Riverside Drive, New York, N Y, 10025, 166-1959 

Your right to abortion is threatened. 
Demonstrate to defend it. Picket HEW Secretary 
Califano at Washington Square area, November 12 
at 1:00; rally ar 3:00. Demand and end to Medicaid 
cutbacks for abortions, an end to forced sterili- 
zation, an end to HEW cu r backs in health care 
and childcare. 

* * * 

FROM: Spokesman Books, Russell Press Ltd^ , 

45 Gamble St , Nottingham NG 7 4ET, England 

The complete Pike Report on the CIA is new 
available from the above, with an introduction 
from ex-CIA agent Philip Agee Pri'-e is about 
$ 6.00 


FROM: Chrysalis 3 c/o the Woman’s Building, 

Dept. F, 1727 N Spring Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90012. 

A new quarterly magazine of women’s 
culture, Chrysalzs seeks to reach beyond 
an exclusive focus on women's oppression 
toward exploring visions of a new society which 
would reflect women’s experience and values. 
Enroll as a charter subscriber for $10 — one 
year; $18 — two years; $25 — three years- Single 
issues are $3.00. 

* * * 

FROM: ITT Boycott Newsletter, Box 123, 

D.V. Sta„, Dayton, Ohio 45406 

The IT&T Boycott Committee has put out 
a new poster depicting black South Africans 
in protest inside a map of Africa It caLls 
for a boycott of ITT products and contains a 
two— page sheet on ITT in South Africa. 

The "Afnca-America" posters are 25C each; 

5 for $1.00. Leaflets are one free, 10 for 30c; 
100 for $2,00 Also available are a 54-page 
Apartheid Quiz for 85c ; and a booklet entitled 
"South Africa: The Imprisoned Society," for $1,25 

Contributions are also welcome 

* * * 

FROM: Sporadic Times, 2027 Parker Street, 

Berkeley, Calif, 9470^ 

The August, 1977 issue of singer / songwriter 
Malvina Reynolds' newsletter is a 45 RPM single: ’ 
Judge Said" — a song Malvina wrote about 
Madison, Wisconsin (former) judge Archie 
Simonson. Simonson gave nominal sentences to 
three youths who gang-raped a high school 
student on the grounds that current morals and 
women's dress foster rape He was later recalled 
because of this decision. 

The reverse is "Young Moon," a mother or 
father's song for a girl child. Backup is 
by Steve Goodman. "If you can do so," Malvina 
says in her newsletter, "Send us $1-25, cost 
of the record and shipping If not, that 
is OK; we are glad for you to have the record on 
us, especially if you have others listen to it," 

In quantity, the record is 7 Op each for ten 
or more, plus shipping costs Also, inquire 
about subscribing to the newsletter- Order the 
record from Schroder Music Co , 202 7 Parker St., 
Berkeley, Cal 94704, 

* * * 

FROM: Afram Press, P 0 Box 7762, Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 19101 

AFRAM Press is a Black Publishing House 
with five titles in print, including Black 
Sport Greats ($1,00); We Rode the West Too 
(A history of, the role of black people in the 
frontier west — $2,00).; and Black Warriors-- 
a history of blacks' involvement in U,S, wars, 

40% discount on orders of 10 or more 

77 ************ 
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^ DEMONSTRATORS DEMAND FREEDOM FOR NATIONALISTS 

NKw \ORK (LNS) Over 1000 chanting demon- 
marched in front of the White House on 
v.tcbci 29, demanding independence for Puerto Rico 
.1 ao * ’ eedom lor four nationalist prisoners who have 
h evn in l S, jails since the early 1950's, 

I he demonstration, organized by the Puerto 
Kuan Solidarity Commi ttee (PRSC) and endo r s ed by 
a latge number of Puerto Rican and progressive 
gtoup^ (including El Comite and the Puerto Rican 
Socialist Party), also demanded freedom for all 
l -S. political prisoners and an end to grand jury 
abuse 

Over the last year, grand juries convened to 
investigate bombings by the FALN (Armed Forces of 
National liberation) have been used to huinss 
activists in the Puerto Rican independence movement. 
Twc members of the N.Y Committee to Free the 
Nationalist Prisoners were arrested in August after 
an FALN bombing, but later released when there turned 
out to be no evidence at all connecting them with 
the FALN- 

Eight other Puerto Rican activists are 
.‘urrently in jail as a result of their refusal to 
testify before grand juries in Chicago and New York. 

The October 29 demonstration in Washington 
drew a more varied crowd than the usual protesters, 
according to Ben Spivack of the PRSC "There were 
a lot of older Puerto Ricans who don't usually come 
out for these kinds of things," Spivack said "Then 
also it seemed like there were a lot of independent 
Puerto Rican nationals — apart from those connected 
with groups — who came out to support tbe prisoners." 

The demonstration marked the anniversary cf the 
October 30 Puerto Rican nationalist attack 27 years 
ago on Biair House, where President Truman was 
living at the time, Oscar Collazo, one of the four 
nationalist prisoners, is still serving a long 
sentence for taking part in that attack 

The other three nationalist prisoners — 

Lolita Lebron, Rafael Cancel Miranda, and Irving 
Flores -- are serving long sentences for a 1954 
attack on the House of Representatives in which 
four ccngresspeople were wounded 

Support for the nationalists -- the longest 
held political prisoners in the western hemisphere — 
n as grown in recent months, especially in Puerto 
Rico. The four previous governors of the island 
nave all called for release cf T he four, as have 
representatives of almost ail the political parties, 
even those not favoring Independence At recent 
searings of the U.N. Decolonization Committee, all 
who testified called for release of the prisoners 

Within the U.S , support for the four has also 
broadened to include several ccngresspeople and 
trade union representatives. Largely in response 
to this pressure, President Carter recently 
granted unconditional amnesty to the iifth nation- 
alist prisoner, Andres Figueroa Cordero, who is 
dying of cancer. 

"We feel it's important to intensify the 
pressure on Carter, particularly at this time," said 
Spivack, noting that Carter's professed support for 
human rights provides an opening to appeal for him 
to release the nationalists. The U S Committee tc 
Free the Prisoners is currently collecting signatures 
on a petition to be delivered tc Carter at Christmas, 
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CHICANO COMMUNITIES MOBILIZE AGAINST KLAN 
BORDER THREAT 

NEW YORK (LNS) — An announcement by the Ku 
Klux Klan that it was forming vigilante committees 
to patrol the U.S, -Mexican border triggered an 
immediate response from Chicano groups in late 
October. Numerous groups sent their own field 
marshalls to protect the border. And 3000 people 
demonstrated in San Ysidro, California on October 
29 to denounce the Klan's terror tactic and the . 
immigration policies which have encouraged it. 

Within hours of KKK Grand Wizard David Duke's 
October 19 announcement, a coalition of Latino, 
Black, Jewish and labor organizations was formed 
in Los Angeles and San Diego to oppose the action. 

Originally the Klan said that 250 card-carry- 
ing members would begin patrolling the 2000-mile 
border October 25, with the aid of 3 airplanes. 

But after 40 Chicano organizations responded im- 
mediately, saying they would send their own patrols, 
the Klan moved their date back three days, and 
according to Immigration and Naturalization Ser- 
vice (INS) border officials, and spokespeople of 
several Chicano organizations, they never showed 
up. 

"We covered 300 miles of the border and never 
saw any Klan," said Arturo Gonzales of the Crystal 
City Barrio Club, a Chicano group connected with 
La Raza Unida Party. "We met halfway with the 
Brown Berets [another Chicano group] from San Juan 
and Austin — but they didn't see any either." 

"If they had come, there would have been 
trouble," he added, 

Nonetheless, according to an October 30 news- 
paper report Klan director David Duke called the 
mission successful, claiming chat 170 aliens had 
been brought in as a result of Klan tips to the 
border patrol. Border patrol officials denied 
t his . 

"The whole thing was a way for them to get 
publicity," said Herman Baca — spokesperson of 
the Committee on Chicano Rights in San Diego, 
which along with other Chicano, Black and Jewish 
groups organized the October 29 demonstration. 

"The INS gave Duke permission to land 

his helicopter ac the International Line and gave 
h im a personal tour of the facility. This gave 
him credibility and respectability." 

The October 29th demonstration called for an 
immediate investigation of INS cooperation with 
the Klan and removal of James O'Keefe, boss of the 
INS officer who gave David Duke the tour. The 
demonstration also denounced Carter’s immigration 
proposals currently before Congress. 

"The Klan was just a pimple on a devilish 
body, Baca stressed to LNS. "They're just a symp- 
tom. The real issue is the whole approach to im- 
migration being taken by the Carter administration, 
which has given rise to all these kook groups. 

"Today it's this group, tomorrow it'll be 
another. They're nothing compared to 4,000 border 
patrol — armed with the law — which the Carter immi- 
gration bill proposes; or what the INS has already 
been doing around the country." 

He pointed out that around San Diego INS agents 
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a\e been going into elementary schools and ask- 
ing first and second graders where their parents 
,Ul from, they ve broken into churches; and in 
^an Bernaidino they've cordoned off blocks, going 
into houses and taking away parents, leaving the 
kids. 


After this history of the INS breaking into 
churches, schools and houses, the tacit approval 
that the INS gave to this racist organization was 
the straw that broke the community’s back. The 
Chicano, Black, Jewish and progressive Anglo com- 
munity said, ’What’s going on here? We’re net 
going ro take this.’" 
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"THE ESKIMO PEOPLE HAVE BEEN BETRAYED": 

U.S. FAILS TO OPPOSE BAN ON SUBSISTENCE WHALING 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- For centuries, Eskimos from 
Alaska's North Slope have based their economy and 
culture on subsistence hunting of the bowhead 
whale But their battle to survive in the world’s 
harshest environment is now threatened by a June 
1977 vote of the International Whaling Commission 
to ban their hunt. 


President Carter had until October 24 to file 
an official objection to the Commission's ban on 
Eskimo whaling. And for a while, it seemed as 
though the U.S, government was wavering between 
protecting the rights of Alaska Natives and bending 
to the will of powerful conservationist organiza- 
tions which favor the bowhead. But the deadline 
passed with no action from the U.S., and the ban 
holds f irm. 


The Eskimos also are holding firm. For 
despite an Assoeiaied Press report in which the 
National Marine Fisheries Service threatened to 
employ aerial patrols and ground personnel to 
enforce the ban come the spring whaling season, 
they will whale . 

"I will hunt until they arrest me," scared 
.John Apangalook. A 66-year-old whaling captain, 
he hunts the giant bowhead from his small, walrus- 
skin covered boat in the icy waters between the 
Siberian mainland and St, Lawrence Island, off 
Al ;ka’s west coast. 

The Bowhead 

The bowhead whale, which inhabits Arctic and 
Subarctic waters, averages 45-60 feet in iength, 
and weighs about a ton per foot. Commercial 
hunting of bowheads has been prohibited by inter- 
nal lonal agreement since 1931, but all further 
protection acts permitted continuing subsistence 
wealing by the Eskimo people until last June. 

r.,i imates of the bowhead population range 
widely from 600 to 3000, with the annual reproduc- 
tion rate speculated at four to five percent of 
the population under good conditions. However, a 
J ark of information on the bowhead has made it 
impossible to judge the effects of the Eskimo 
harvest of the bowhead on the whale's population, 
ace ending to recent rational Marine Fisheries 
S e r v i < e reports . 

1 1 1 e Bowhe ad m Eskimo Culture and Ec o nomy 

j bowhead forms an essential part of the 
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Eskimo diet, which requires adequate fat and protein 
to protect against the extreme cold. Seventy percent 
of the families m the seven whaling villages obtain 
most of their food from the spring bowhead hunt. 

"If you ban whaling," said Eskimo Eleanor 
Oozeva, "you will take the food right off our child- 
ren's plates." 

Although most whale products are consumed by 
coastal village members, some are used for trade, and 
up to 10,000 Eskimos and Indians living in the inter- 
ior supplement their diets with whale meat. 

Even if a village does noc kill a whale during 
one year's season, successful whaling villages share 
their meat and 'ruk.^vk [skin with some fat attached] 
so that it i s rare for any village to be without the 
bowhead as its main food source for any year. 

When a whale is killed, an intricate, tradition- 
al pattern of distribution provides a mechanism for 
sharing, trading and fulfilling ocher social func- 
tions that ensure the survival of these isolated 
Eskimo communities 

While Eskimos have integrated some aspects of 
non-native culture and economy into their subsistence 
life-style, they are strongly resisting the change to 
a cash economy and the economic and culture disruption 
it would almost certainly bring. 

Whaling ties the entire community together, 
with village feasts and festivals, art and religion 
revolving around the annual spring hunt. The politi- 
cal and social organization of the whaling villages 
are also closely related to the whaling. 

The Alaskan Eskimo Whaling Commission 

The International Whaling Commission is due to 
meet early in December, and the U.S. government is 
expected to ask the Commission to approve a quota for 
the Eskimo's subsistence whale hunt instead of the ban 
voted last June However, the Eskimos reject this 
plan and have formed an Alaskan Eskimo Whaling 
Commission to regulate their hunt themselves, through 
studying the whale population and reducing the number 
of whales struck and lost- 

"The Eskimo people have been betrayed," charged 
the Eskimo Whaling Commission in response to the 
recent US. government decision. "We have told our 
story about rhe whale hunt and what it means to our 
culture. We have parcicipated at hearings in Washing- 
ton and in Alaska where government officials learned 
f irst hand about the interdependency of the Eskimo 
and the bowhead.. . We ourselves have undertaken to 
eliminate some of the abuses that have crept into our 
subsistence hunt, 

"We naivety assumed that President Carter would 
opt for a course of action which maximized protection 
f or a people within the borders of the United States 
rather than for the political support of conservation 
groups which placed their efforts for commercial 
whaling cessation above che human rights of the Eski- 
mo people. But we were wrong! 

"You ask us how we feel? How would you feel? 
Angry ? Frustrated? Sad? We feel all chose things. 

" . , . We shill do everything in our power to 
right the injustice done to us and force the United 
States to pursue a course which favors human 
d ignicy ..." 
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